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From the N. Y. Daily Advertiser. 
PANTHER HUNT IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


We think the following admirable representation of the hardi- 
hood and intrepidity, of what the Eastern people would call a 
Backwood hunter, will be interesting to our readers. That part 
of the story where the relator, after having shot once at the last 
Panther, and being saving of his lead and powder, climbs up into 
the tree to see whether his enemy is alive, is what not one in ten 
thousand would feel inclined to venture on. Catching a weasel 
asleep would be nothing to it. The name of the young man is 
Sox, and he relates the adventure to a traveller who had heard 
some of the particulars before :— 

I had heard that Sox, a short time before, had 
killed three panthers in one hunt: but on inquiry I 
was told by the young man, that it was he himself, 
who had killed them. ‘Ah, indeed,’ said I, ‘ no 
one can call youa degenerate son of the great hunt- 
er. Come, sit down here, and while | take my 
coffee, do you tell me the whole story of the hunt, 
from the beginning.’ ‘ Oh,’ replied he, ‘ there is not 
much to be said about it, so it won’t take me long to 
tell it.’ , 

The settlements on the mountain here, are very 
scattered, and there are no inhabitants for a consid- 
erable distance back from the road. I heard thata 
person had been hunting, and said he had seen three 
panthers; upon which I went to him, and he told 
me that at a particular place on the Spring Brook, 
about ten miles from this, he had come acress three 
panthers, and had tried to fire at them, but could 
not get his gun to go off. I thought the fellow was 
a coward, that only part of his story was true, and 
thet ko had been afraid to fire at them; but as £ 
knew exactly the place which he described, (for I 
had been frequently there a hunting,) I thought I 
would go and see whether there had been any pan- 
thers there. So I started off next morning-with my 
dog. You know what a terrible thicket of laurel 
and spruce and hemlock there is about here; well, 
itis as bad all the way to the place where the fellow 
said he saw the panthers. At jast, however, I got 
to it, and sure enough the panthers had been there. 
There was a little snow on the ground, and I found 
where they had killed a deer, and eaten part of it ; 
but I knew that after I had been at the place, they 
would not go back to it again; for a panther will 
hever touch his game a second time, if any thing 
else has been at it. So I marked which way they 
Went, and as it was two days since they had been 
there, and I did not know how long I might be in the 
Woods in chase of them, I thought it would be best 
to go home and get a supply of provisions for a good 
long hunt, and then take a fresh start. But as it 
was almost night, I struck a fire, and laid down till 
Morning. As soon as it was light I started off, tak- 
ing my back track to go home, and had got about 
half way, when behold! I came right to the pan- 
thers’ tracks. They had crossed the path I had 
made in the snow the day before. 1 knew they had 
Crossed in the day time, for it had been warm and 
the snow had meited a little, and I could easily tell 
that they had crossed my path before night. So I 
started om the tracks and followed till almost even- 
nz, when I saw a light place in the woods, and 
going toit, I found it was ona road, about three 
miles from home. 

I then concluded that it would be the best way 
or me to go home that night and get my knapsack 
of provisions as I had intended ; for I did not know 
ut what these terrible creatures might keep me 


—— after them a whole week ; and I was de- 
srmined, if I once started them, to give them no 
time to r 


est, or kill game, as long as I could see to 





follow them, let them go where they would—and 
sometimes they lead one a long chase. So home I 
went, filled my knapsack with provisions, and start- 


there—not the white one—the spotted one. He is 
a good fellow for a panther, and likes hunting as 
well asI do. Well, as soo~:ss it was day-light next 
morning, out I went, ane ‘ot on the track again, 
where I had left it the eves:ng before, and followed 
it all day long, up one valley and down another, o- 
ver hills and through laurel swamps, till just before 
sunset, when I came on a fine buck which the pan- 
thers had killed and partly eaten, and which was 
still warm. They had killed him where he lay. 
He had never got up. He had been lying behind a 
large hemlock tree which was blown down, and it 
appeared by the marks in the snow, as if they had 
smelt him, jumped over the tree and seized him in 
his bed. ‘They always catch their game by surprise. 
They never make more than two or three jumps after 
it, if it then escapes they turn off another way. They 
had eaten as much as they wanted of the buck, and 
after getting their fill, they appeared to have been 
in a very good humor; for their marks showed 
where they had played about, and had jumped up 
and down small trees all around. ‘They did not 
know who was after them. I had not expected to 
come on them so soon, and had pushed ahead with- 
out caution, so that they had heard my approach ; 
and I soon found by the appearance of things, that 
they must have started away just when I came up; 
for, instead of keeping together as they had done 
all day before, they had set off in different direc- 
tions. I thought, as it was just sunset that I had 
better encamp where I was, for they would hardly 
come back iu the night to claim their buck; but 
first I thought I would look alittle more round me 
to see which track would be the best to follow in the 
morning ; and so just went a little intothe swamp, 
which was close by me, when, only think, one of 
them had been watching all the time, and I heard 
him start within ten rods of me, but the laurel was 
so thick that I could not see him. As soon as he 
started, away went the dog after him, full yelp. 
Well, I stood still, and there was a great thresh- 
ing through the laurels; when, all at once, I heard 
the panther take upatree. I heard his nails strike 
the bark the first dash he made. 

It was a beautiful and still evening, and I said to 
myself, I have one of you any way, and ran as hard 
as I could through the thicket, tumbling over old 
logs, and scrambling through the laurels, till I came 
tu where Toby was barking and jumping, and shak- 
ing his tail, and looking mightily tickled at having 
got one of them up atree. Well, I soon saw the 
panther at his full length up a limb—it was on a 
very large hemlock. I did not know well what to 
do, for it was now so late that I could scarcely see 
the foresight of my rifle, and I could not see the 
notch in the hind sight at all, but as I knew my 
gun, I thought I had better venture a shot, rather 
than keep watch at the tree alJ night, and so drew 
up, and took the best aim I could, and fired away. 
Well, the thing never stirred. I said to myself, 
sure I can’t have missed you. However, in a short 
time I saw the motion in his tail, which hung over 
the limb on which he lay, and directly after heard 
his nails gritting on the bark, and saw his body be 
gin to slide round the limb, till at last he slung fairly 
under it, suspended by his claws; and in a minute 
after, he let go his hold, and down he came, souse! 
so nearly dead that when I ran to keep Toby from 
laying hold of him—for they are terrible things to 
fight, and will tear a dog to pieces in no time—I 
found him unable to stretch out a claw. Knowin 

















!a good fire, and laid down there till morning—but © 
| first cut some slices of the buck, and roasted them 


| for supper. 
ed out with that dog that is lying down by the stove 


He wasa fine fat fellow, and killed as 
nicely as a butcher could have killed him. I don’t 
like to eat a part of a deer which has been killed by 
the wolves—but a panther is a different thing. 

Well, the next morning I started, bright and ear- 
ly, and soon came on the tracks of the ather two 
panthers, which appeared as if they had been tra- 
cing about separately, and had kept round the swamp 
nearly all night; but at last they got together, and 
started off; I followed briskly, till noon, when I 
started them afresh, and letting out Toby, they and 
him and me, all ran as fast as we could; but they 
got a quarter of a mile ahea:l of me, when dash! 
one of them took up a tree, which I soon knew by 
the manner of the dog’s barking. Oh! said I, I’ve 
got another one. When I came up to the dog, 
sure enough, there wasa panther upatree, shaking 
his tail, and looking just like a cat ready to jump on 
a mouse ; but, says I, my fine fellow, I’ll soon stop 
your jumping. So up with my rifle, and down he 
came, as dead as if he had never beenalive. Well, 
I skinned him, and fastened him to my knapsack, 
and started after the other. 

The last fellow did not like to travel without his 
companions. I suppose he wondered what had be- 
come of them.—He dudged about one way and then 
another, as if he expected them to come up with 
him; but he had another guess kind of companion 
hunting for him. Well, after having skinned the 
second one, I started after the third, and in about 
two hours roused him from behind an old log, and 
Toby and he had a fine run for about ten minutes. I 
stood still, for I thought may-be the panther would 
take a circuit to hunt for the other ones, and so he 
did; but the dog was so close to him, that he thought 
it best to tree, in order, I suppose, tosee the bet- 
ter who and how many were after him. As soon as 
I knew, by the barking, that he had treed, away I 
ran, and soon got on the track. I took notice of it 
on a leaning tree which I raa past to the dog, who 
was about ten rods further, looking ap a large hem- 
lock, and making a great noise. I looked up, but 
could see no panther. I went off a little distance, 
where I could see every limb, but the panther was 
not there. Why, said I, this can be no ghost, to 
vanish in this way—but let us go where I last saw 
the track. So I went to the leaning tree, where I 
had last seen it. It was a pretty large tree, which 
had fallen against another, and looking up, there I 
saw the fellow, sure enough, crouching right in the 
crotch, where the leaning tree lay across the other, 
close down, so hidden by the limbs and green leaves 
of the hemlock, that 1 could see only a small part 
of his body. In running to the dog, I had gone 
right under him. Although I could see but little 
of him from the place where I stood, yet, as I was 
sure that what I saw was his shoulder, I did not 
wait to see any more of him, but took a fair sight, 
and drew my trigger. Well, he did not budge! I 
looked at him some time, but he did not move. I 
was sure I had shot him through, and thought it a 
pity to waste any more lead on him. His tail hung 
over the crotch of the large tree, and there was a 
smaller tree which grew up close to the crotch. I 
thought I could climb up the little tree, so as to 
catch his tail, and see whether he was dead or no; 
but just as I was about half way up, I saw his tail 
begin to move, and before I could get to the ground, 
his head and foreparts slid over the crotch, and 
down he came as dead as a door-nail. So I skin- 
ned him, and then went back to the one I had kill- 
ed first, and skinned him, and got home that night. 


g | And then sent word to the fellow who saw them by 


that I could find the place again, I just left him | the spring brook, that if he would come to me, he 
where he fell, and went back to the buck, and made would see the skins of his three panthers. 
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RELIGION. 








MY MOTHER’S LETTER. 

A vessel was lately wrecked on the rocks of Scil- 
ly, the crew were saved. An interesting lad recent- 
ly arrived at Penzance belonging to her, and hear- 
ing of a minister who was kind to sailors, he wait- 
ed on him, soliciting relief as a poor ship-wrecked 
sailor boy. ‘The following conversation occurred : 

Boy.—We were bound to Newfoundland, but 
struck on the rocks about two hundred yards from 
the shore: we thought of jumping overboard, but 
the people on the land called to us to stay by the 
vessel till the tide ebbed, and the vessel would be 
almost on dry ground. 

Min.—Did you save any thing from the wreck ? 

Boy.—Nothing but the few things I have on. 

Min.—Could you not save your clothes when the 
vessel grounded. 

Boy.—No, sir; the sea broke over us in such a 
manner, we expected every moment would be our 
last. I tried to save a letter. 

Min.—What,aletter! You must have valued it 
very much indeed, to make it your chief concern in 
such dangerous circumstances? 

Boy.—Yes, sir, | did. The captain cried out to 
the mate to jump down below and save his watch, 
but I was only anxious for my letter. 

Min.—Surely there must have been something 
extraordinary in this letter ; who wrote it? 

Boy.—My mother, sir. 

Min.—And you loved your mother? 

Boy.—Yes, sir, it was my mother’s letter, and I 
would sooner have saved it than all the vessel had 
on board. 

Min.—Your mother is a good woman I hope, and 
loves the Lord Jesus Christ? 

Boy.—Yes, sir. 

Min.—Indeed ; and she trained you up to hear 
the gospel ? 

Boy.—Yes, sir, I always attended before I went 
to sea. 

Min.—Then, my dear lad, you are the child of 
many prayers, and God has heard your pious moth- 
er’s prayers, and saved you from the fatal consequen- 
ces of shipwreck. Was there any thing remarka- 
ble in your mother’s letter. 

Boy.—Yes, sir, it contained good advice: and 
she said she was getting old now and perhaps might 
never see me again, so [ thought it was the last let- 
ter I should ever have from my poor mother. This 
made me more anxious about it. 

Min.—T he Lord bless you, and hear all your mo- 
ther’s fervent prayers for. your soul’s salvation. 
Did you save the letter? 

Boy.—Afier we struck, sir, I jumped down for- 
ward under the forecastle; the letter was under 
my pillow in my bed place. The vessel was tum- 
bling about most violently on the rocks, and fil- 
ling with water. I made a snatch at the letter, 
and got but part of it, for the deck under me was 
suddenly forced up, and I was almost crushed to 

death against the upper deck. I got out as soon 
as I could, and held on by the mast, while the 
waves went over me. Ina little time the tide eb- 
bed, the vessel broke up, and we got on shore. I 
received the letter at Newport, in Wales, before 
we sailed. 
The minister was much impressed with this sim- 
ple tale, and, after many solemn and appropriate 
admonitions, kneeled and prayed with the lad,—He 
then presented him with several religious tracts, 
and some necessaries were procured for him. What 
an encouragement does this circumstance afford to 
pious mothers, to go forward praying for and wri- 
ting to their sone, who are embarked on the boister- 
ous ocean | [Child's Magazine. 


MORALITY. 














For the Youth’s Companion. 

STEALING FRUIT. 
Little Edward was the son of a poor widow, who 
lived in the small village of Walton. Though little 


woman, and she taught him many good things. Al- 
ways after meeting on Sunday, he would take his 
little stool, and sit close to her, while she taught 
him the commandments, and then he would read 
in the Bible to her, and she would tell him some 
pretty story, the subject of which she would get 
from the chapter he read. Now one beautiful eve- 
ning, as he was sitting as usual,‘near his mother, 
they saw a crowd coming along the road; when it 
was near enough they saw a boy looking as if he 
was dead, carried by two men. When they were 
past them, she asked one of the men that were fol- 
lowing, what the matter was. Why, said he, Jack 
Pilfer ran away from his mother this afternoon, and 
went to the squire’s cherry orchard, and as he was 
getting down from one of the trees, he saw the 
squire’s great dog coming, and it frightened him so 
much, that he fell, ard broke both of his legs. 
When they were all gone, she asked Edward what 
commandments Jack broke ; he said, the 8th “* Thou 
shalt not steal,” and the 4th ‘“‘ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,” and the 5th “* Honor thy father 
and mother.” Very well, said his mother, and he 
broke the 10th ‘* 7'houw shalt not covet.” 

Now [ will tell youa story. One morning there 
was a little boy going to school, and over the road, 
there were some very nice red apples. Now this 
little boy wanted some very much; he coveted them, 
nd said I will have some, nobody can see me; and 
the farmer won't miss a few; so he jumped over the 
fence, for he did not know the farmer was hid with 
a great whip. He ran to the tree; when he was 
most there, he suddenly stopped and looked at the 
nice apples as they hung in tempting clusters, and 
then he said (so that the farmer heard him,) “‘ No, 
I won’t steal; God says I must not, and God sees 
me, if the farmer don’t, and I will not be a thief ;” 
and he turned and ran away, but the farmer sprung 
and caught him. ‘* Now,” says he, “ if you had 
stolen, I should have beaten you, but as vou resist- 
ed the temptation, to reward you, I give you leave 
to take as many as you want.” Little Edward 
thanked his mother, and said he would always 
think, when he was naughty, if she did not see 
him, that God saw him—-and you too should 
think God sees you, my little readers. ApoLPuus. 


 e— 

DISOBEDIENCE TO PARENTS, 
Robert, and Henry, and John, were at home for 
the Midsummer holidays. 
“Father,” said Robert, one fine morning, ‘‘ may 
we not take the boat and sail down the river till din- 
ner time ?” 
‘* By no means,” said Mr. H.; “I could nottrust 
you alone for fear of some accident. Iam pretty 
sure you would not sit still, and then your danger 
would be very great.” 
**O yes,” said Henry, “ we will, if you will but 
let us go; we will be sure to be quiet, and to take 
care ; and there isscarcely any wind this morning.” 
‘I have no objection to your having a sail,” said 
Mr. H. “ but you must not go by yourselves. I for- 
bid your doing so. I will speak to Thomas, the gar- 
dener ; he knows well how to manage the boat, and 
he shall go with you in about an hour.” Mr. H. 
then went out from home for the day. 
As soon as he was gone, Robert said, “‘ I am sure 

I would not wait; the gardener may not be ready 
all day. Iam old énough’'to manage the boat; [ 
have often been out with my father.” 
** Yes, but,” said John, “* Father forbade our go- 
ing alone: and so, we must not go.” 
** But how will he know it?” said Robert; “ he is 
gone out, and won’t be at home till five o’clock. 
We shall come back long before that ; and if ‘TThom- 
as does not tell him, how will he know? AndI 


gone by ourselves.” 
to go. 


They, therefore, determined 


breeze was but a gentle one. 


can speak to him to say nothing about our having 


The boat went on very well for some time, as the 


And Robert said, “I am glad we have not got 
the garderer with us; he would have spoiled all 
our sport, and we can do better without than with 


the boat had scarcely enough ballast for the large. 
ness of the canvass. ‘The young people did not pay 
any attention to this circumstance, as they were 
busily at play; in an instant, therefore, when they 
all ran to one side of the boat, it upset, and threw 
them into the river. 

Happily, the gardener missing them, and fearing 
some accident, hastened down by thé side of the 
river. He just came up to them as the misfortune 
happened; and, as he could swim very well, he 
leaped into the stream, and, by great efforts, he sa- 
ved Henry and John from a watery grave. 

But disobedient Robert sank, and could not be 
found. The-current bore him down so far, that 
his body was not seen till several days afterwards, 
when it was brought to his distressed father by a 
fisherman. 

Dear children : remember how Robert was drown- 
ed, because he would not do as his father bade him; 
and donot forget that no good ever did, or: ever 
can, come from disobedience to parents. 

[Youth’s Friend. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the (London) Child’s Magazine. 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

It is difficult to say where the good effects of Sab- 
bath school instruction ends. It sometimes goes up- 
wards to the parents, and it descends on those who 
come after. O let our teachers be but men of God, 
who aim only at the salvation of the children com- 
mitted to their trust, and soon shall we see a reno- 
vated land. The following extracts are taken from 
“The New-castle-upon-Tyne Sabbath school U- 
nion’s Report.” Our design in introducing them 
is not to make children proud, by supposing them- 
selves wiser and better than their parents, but to 
stir them up to be as useful as possible to those who 
gave them birth; loving, honoring, and obeying 
them in every thing not sinful. 

Gateshead Low-Fall.—At the commencement of 
our school, we received the whole of the children 
in one family, namely, five; among whom the Lord 


this family was scarcely ever seen at a place of wor- 
ship ; but since that period they have regularly at- 
tended, as also the parents of many of the children. 
After some time these children were removed, about 
five miles off, intothe country. One of them, how- 
ever, a girl, came back to our school sometime ago; 
and during her continuance with us, stayed at the 
house of heruncle. One evening, after prayer, this 
little girl observed to her aunt, “ O aunt, how it 
distresses me that our father never goes to prayer 
with us! What a blessing it is to have praying pa- 
rents!” 
parents last Christmas-day ; for she knew that her 
father was in a benefit society, and that the box din- 
ner would be held on that day, and that he would 
be going out and getting drunk, and fighting, and 
making disturbance at home, for drinking was his 
besetting sin. On the night before she set out to 
see her parents, this little girl went into the ,place 
where she sleeps, and for a considerable time pour- 
ed out her soul to God on behalf of the whole fami- 
ly, but especially of her father. Her aunt, wonder- 
ing what the child was doing, went to the door and 
listened, whea, to her surprise and delight, she 
found her engaged in prayer, and among other ex- 
pressions, she heard the following: ‘‘ Lord have 
mercy on my father, for he is a sinner; but Jesus 
Christ died for him, and thou canst save him. Lord 
save my father, and make him a good man! O Lard 
if he goes to the box-dinner he will be getting 
drunk again; and then he will beat my poor moth- 
er! Lord keep him from the box,” &c. Iam hap- 
py to say, that, through restraining grace, and in 
answer to her prayers, he was kept from going to 
the box-dinner. A few days ago, I saw the moth- 
er, and inquired how Margaret came on with her 
father on Christmas-day. ‘Came on,” replied the 
mother, “she astonished us all! She talked like 
a Preacher to her father, about the wickedness of 

































Edward's mother was poor, yet she was a good 


him; asif we could not manage a boat, indeed !” 


getting drunk, and said that he ought to pray for 


But now the breeze become a brisk gale: and mercy, and a new heart, till she made us all cry; 





has wrought graciously. Before our school began, 


She expressed a great desire to visit her. 
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rdas my husband’s heart was, she softened 
- om ang him cry too!” But, 1 said, ‘* Did 
she prevail on him to stay from the box?” “‘In- 
deed she did,” said the mother; ‘she said to him 
go sweetly, ‘O father, you know how good the 
Lord has been to us, and I am come to see you on 
rpose to get you to stay at home. Send your 
money, and don’t go to the box, and we'll have such 
a happy Christmas ! V'll read my little books, and 
sing hymns, and do any thing you please, if you on- 
jy will not goto the box!’ He could not withstand 
her persuasion, but yielded to her entreaties, and 
gent his Christmas in the bosom of his family.” 


Hexham school—A man who had been an infi- 
del, rose at one of our late meetings and said, that 
hedesired to bless God for Sabbath schools: they 
had been the means, he said, of saving his soul. 
fis brother in-law and sister had, with much en- 
eaty, prevailed on him to send his little boy to the 
gabbath school. ‘The child had often heard the su- 
perintendents speak of the duty and necessity of 
rayer, and had fistened very attentively. One 
Sabbath morning, while his mother was dressing 
his little brother, this boy was missing, and on in- 
quiring of him where he had been, he replied, he 
had been saying his prayers; and added; ‘‘ Moth- 
er, does my father ever pray?” She informed the 
father what the child had said.. The father having 
jived in the neglect of prayer, felt condemned ; con- 
yiction seized his mind; he sought the Lord, and 
fund him to the joy of his soul. 


THE NURSERY. 














: THE STEAM BOAT. 

While passing down one of our rivers in a steam 
boat, some years since, being unacquainted with 
my one, [ had recourse, for amusement, to one of 
the volumes which composed the steam boat libra- 
y. I had not been long engaged in reading this 
book, which happened to be a novel, when a little 
boy, apparently about six years old, stepped up to 
me, and laying his little hand on my knee, and 
loking up wistfully in my face, said, in a timid 
wice, “‘ Is that tie Bible?”’ Confounded with the 
unexpected question, 1 dropped the volume from my 
hand, saying, ‘‘ No, my dear, it is not ;” and I 
gazed at the child with feelings of astonishment, 
not unmingled with shame. Without stopping a 
moment, however, the child went in like manner to 
erery one he saw reading, and put the same ques- 
tion, and from every one he received a similar reply. 
He was evidently disappointed, and I, struck with 
the singularity of the circumstance, and anxious to 
ascertain the boy’s motive in asking the question, 
uid, “Come here, my child, do you want.a Bible?’’ 
“Yes, ma’am.” ‘* Well, here is one for you,” and 
opening a box which contained some Tracts I had 
tartied for distribution, I gavé my Bible to the child. 
The little creature eagerly seized it, and as the rain 
hid now ceased, ran out of the cabin, and seating 
himself in the corner of the stairs outside, began to 
lum over the leaves with much earnestness. J had 
hid aside my frivolous volume, for I felt reproved 
by the, child’s question, which struck on my con- 
“lence, as a voice from heaven. It seemed to say, 
“Have you this morning, ere you took your early 
purney, perused the word of God? You had no 
‘ime, perhaps, to do more than offer up your morn- 
ug tribute of thanksgiving, for preservation during 
the helpless hours of sleep, and to implore protec- 
on from the unknown dangers of the coming day ; 

t you have’ now both time and opportunity.’ You 
*n read a trifling fiction; how much more pro- 
lable is it to search the oracles of truth! Are 
Jouashamed to be seen reading your Bible? Re- 
member the solemn declaration of Jesus, and dread 
e consequences-of being ashamed of him or his 
‘ord. Learn from this child’s example, the value 
of your Bible, and see how God can, out of the 
houths of babes and sucklings, perfect praise !” 
Ut besides my conscience being awakened, my 
rutlosity was excited; and I had full employment 
i” mind in watching the conduct of the little 


After turning over the leaves for a few minutes, 





he seemed disconcerted, and carried the book to! P.—How shall I get ready to go to heaven? 


his mother, who was sitting without the cabin, and 
hid from my view by an intervening door. 
and placed myself so as to observe the motions of 
the child. The mother turning round at that in- 
stant, and observing me, politely thanked me for 
lending my Bible to her son; but, added she, he 
can hardly make use of it, for it is a kind of Bible 
he never saw before. I at once perceived the cause 
of the child’s uneasiness; the Bible was not divided 
into chapters and verses, like the common version ; 
and the boy could not readily find the passages he 
wished to refer to. I now learned that he was at a 
Sabbath-school in P » that he was very fund 
of learning voluntary tasks, and that being about to 
spend the ensuing week at the house of a relation 
who had children of his own age, with whom he 
would naturally be much occupied, the little crea- 
ture was desirous of learning his tasks on his way 
to this scene of promised pleasure, that they might 
be ready fixed in his memory against next Lord’s 
day evening. [Child*s Companion. 











DIALOGUE. 








From the Child’s Magazine. 
THE BLIND BEGGAR. 

Peter.—Did you see that poor old man that went 
by our house to-day? 

Father.—No, my son, I did not. 

P.—Well, I felt very sorry for him. - 

F'’.—Why, what made you feel sorry for him? 

P.—Because he was blind, and you know he 
could not walk very well if he was blind. And I 
should not think he could work much to obtain food 
or raiment. Indeed, he looked like a very poor man. 
I wish there had been some money in my pocket, 
that I might have given a little to him. 

F’.— Well, there is old blind Sam; don’t you feel 
sorry for him too; and would you not be glad to 
carry something to him that would make him com- 
fortable ? 

P.—I would do it very gladly. 

¥’.—My dear child, this afternoon you may go. 
But in the mean time, let me tell you about a blind 
man who lived in Judea almost 1800 years ago, that 
had his eyes opened. 

P.—How were his eyes opened? Did they send 
for a surgeon, and take off the film with a sharp 
knife? 

F'—No, there was no knife used. 

P.—What was his name? 

F'.—I think they called him Bartimeus. 

P.—Do you mean, when you say his eyes were 
opened, that he was made able to see as well as you 
and I can? 

F’.—Yes, quite as well. 

P.—Who did it? 

F’.—It was Jesus of Nazareth who cured him of 
his blindness. 

P.—Well, now tell me all about it. J 

F.—I will, so far as I know. This blind man 
used to sit by the side of the road and beg; and I 
suppose when he heard any one passing, he would 
ask for relief. On a certain day he heard that 
Jesus.of Nazareth was passing by, and he cried— 
he called aloud—for he was in earnest—“ Jesus, 
thou son of David, have mercy on me.” He did 
not say, Lord, if thou wilt open my eyes, I will give 
thee so much money. Neither did he tell Jesus, 
how good he had been, that he might receive his 
sight. But he begged him to have mercy on him. 
Some of the people tried to stop him, but they could 
not, for he continued crying till Jesus opened his 
eyes. 

P.—O how glad he felt then! But, father, why 
did ke call Jesus the son of David? : 

F’.—Because he believed that he was the Messiah, 
who according to the prophecies, was to descend 
from David’s family, and therefore he believed that 
Jesus had power to make him see. 

P.—Well, I wish I could know all about his feel- 
ings when he first received his sight. 

F—My child, if you are made ready to go to 
heaven when you die, you may perhaps see Barti- 
meus there, and hear him tell the whole of it. 





F.—Pray to Jesus as the blind man did. While 


I rose | your sins are unforgiven, and your soul unconverted, 


you are in a worse state, than if you were totally 
blind, and yet loved God with all your heart. Pray, 
as the blind beggar did; not expecting to be an- 
swered, because you have not been as bad as some 
others; but pray for mercy, believing that God in 
Christ is both able and willing to take away your 
sins, and receive you into heaven when you die. 








OBITUARY. 








THE DYING FATHER. 

A gentlemnn related to us the other day, the fol- 
lowing incident to illustrate the power of natural 
affection, even in the mind of a dying saint. 

A gentleman who had been many years a profes- 
sor of religion, and who had adorned his profession 
by a life of exemplary piety, was brought to the very 
verge of the grave. It was expected every moment , 
for hours togerher, that ‘the silver cord would be 
loosed and the wheel broken at the cistern,’ yet he 
tarried under the influence of an excitement, for 
which his attendants could not account. At last, 
his brother inquired of him the cause of his anxiety ; 
for it was too visibly depicted upon his countenance, 
to escape the notice of the most casual observer. 
‘*How can I contentedly die,” he replied, “ and 
leave a young widowed daughter and her infant 
child unprovided for.” ‘* Have you forgotten,” re- 
joined his brother, ‘the direction of your covenant 
keeping God—that God in whose statutes and or- 
dinances you have been walking these thirty years? 
‘ Leave thy fatherless children with me, I will pre- 
serve them alive, and let thy widows trust in me.’” 
“T had forgotten,” replied the dying man. ‘‘ This 
is my infirmity. It cleaves to me in my last agony. 
Call them in, that I may bless them before I die.” 
They were instantly called, and he, in a calm and 
collected manner, committed them anew to the care 
of his merciful Redeemer. After which, he rais- 
ed his eyes to heaven and cried, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, cut 
this work short.” No sooner had he uttered this 
prayer, than the work was done. His spirit aban- 
doned its tenement of clay and went to God. The 
last syllable of his last petition had scarcely fallen 
from his lips, ere he ceased to breathe. a 

“Never,” says the gentleman who gave us this 
account, “ have I witnessed an instance in which 
natural affection seemed, for a season, so complete- 
ly to absorb the mind of a saint and draw off his 
confidence from his God. Never have I witnessed 
so signal a victory through the riches of grace. And 
never so direct and instantaneous an answer to 


prayer.” [Charleston Observer. 
—-e— 
° From the N. H. Observer. 


“LET ME DIE THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS.” 

I never recollect feeling the force of this passage 
so fully as when standing by the death-bed of a very 
pious minister of the gospel. It was but a few days 
before his death. The scene of suffering had been 
dreadful. But while the body seemed on the very 
verge of giving up the awful conflict with the 
** King of Terrors‘” all was calm and peaceful with- 
in. I had watched by his sick bed during a night 
of almost unequalled distress. ‘The morning of one 
of those sweet Sabbaths when we used to go to the 
house of God in company, began to dawn as I drew 
aside the curtain. I went to the bed and raising 
him from the pillow, said: my dear Mr. W . 
God is giving you another blessed Sabbath on the 
earth. He attempted to reply, but so indistinctly as 
not to be understood. Ina few moments gaining 
a little strength, he repeated with uncommon em- 
phasis, these beautiful lines of Watts, 

‘* Sweet is the day of sacred rest, 
No mortal cares shall seize my breast,’ &c. 


It was the spirit of the upper world which seemed 
to breathe forth in these feeble, often interrupted 
words of the dying man. I left him that morning 
on the verge of time, patiently waiting for the Sab- 
bath-rest of heaven; and my prayer, as I retired, 
was the fervent entreaty that I might “ die the death 
of the righteous.” ALPHA. 





YOUTHS COMPANION. 

















EDITORIAL. 








WHAT SHALL I CARRY AWAY? 


The Apostle Paul remarks, in his first letter to 
Timothy, ‘‘ We brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain we can oarry nothing out.” 


Now 
what very plain and important truths these are, and 
yet how little do we think of them. But let us 
bring them more to our minds than we have done, 
and consider what influence they should have up- 
on us. 

The first fact we are to think of is, that we are 
going out of the world. Paul does not confine his 
remark to any class, or persons of any age; but af- 
firms the same thing of all men. All that live, 
therefore, all that are born, all that have come into 
the world, the same are going out of it. All the 
multitudes of the human family, from the creation 
to this day, except those who are now living, have 
gone away from the world. ‘Those of the present 
generation are following rapidly, one after another 
disappearing, like travellers over a hill who vanish 
from our sight and never return. We are going 
out of the world, both old and young. As soon 
as we came info the world we set our faces to go 
out of it; the first step we took in life was towards 
the grave, and every step we have taken since has 
brought us nearer. Soon we shall take the last and 
be gone; then “the places that now know us will 
know us no more forever. The survivors will look 
a moment, and weep, and follow on. Ina short 
time, all the living and busy multitude around us 
will be gone, and the whole generation will have 
vanished like the morning cloud. When we die, 
we can carry nothing withus. When we take jour- 
nies, we can carry clothes and money, though we 
cannot carry furniture, or houses, or farms. When 
children go abroad to school, or when they return 
home, they carry their books and many articles of 
comfort, When mariners set sail to go to distant 
ports or round the world, they lay in and carry a 
stock of provisions and fresh water. But when man 
goes out of the world, he goes empty-handed, poor, 
destitute, and stripped of every treasure. He goes 
as naked as he came, and still more so, for he wore 
a body into the world; but when he dies, even this 
is laid aside as an old and tattered garment. Yes 
all is lefi. ‘Though he may have spent his days in 
gathering his treasures, he must now leave them all. 
He carries no silver or gold; no lands or houses; 
no honors, no pleasures, no earthly friends; noth- 
ing of all his heart desired. A few clothes are 
wrapped around his dead body ;—it is put into a 
coffin, which is perhaps costly and splendid ;—and 
thus it is laid in the grave. But that is not the man. 
The soul is gone, like an inhabitant from a deserted 
house ; and dust returns to dust till the last trump- 
et sounds. Even education and knowledge are 
carried away, only as making now a portion of the 
mind itself and fitting it for greater happiness or 
misery in another state. Nothing is carried into 
the world of spirits, but the soul itself, with its holy 
or wicked affections; and it goes, not to possess 
any thing earthly, but to give account of all the 
deeds done in the body, and to reap the fruits in 
endless joy or wo. The man goes, and his works 
follow him; but all his earthly possessions remain 
behind. 

If we can carry nothing out of the world, we 
should not be anxious to lay up treasures here. We 
need daily food and clothing, and all the comforts 
of life. We should labor for these, and pray for 
them; and when God gives them, we should thank- 
fully receive them and use them for his glory. Bat 
we should-not be anzious to obtain them. We 
should not be so “ careful and troubled” about them, 
as to neglect our souls. We should not covet the 
possessions of others, or obtain them by deceit and 
fraud. We should not make haste to be rich, ad- 
ding house to house, and laying field to field. We 
should “‘seek first the kingdom ot God and his 
righteousness,’ believing that all neecful worldly 

good will be given us. Children and friends, we 
are going out of the world. We are ona journey 





to the eternal world, and need only refreshment by 
the way; why should we seek aa inheritance which 
must in a few days be left, and so fail of eter- 
nal life? This isthe reasoning of the apostle in 
the context. ‘‘ Godliness,” (or religion,) ‘‘ with con- 
tentment, is great gain.” For we brought nothing 
into this world, and it is certain we can carry noth- 
ing out. And having food and raiment, let us be 
therewith content. But they that would be rich, 
fall into temptation, and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in des- 
truction and perdition. For the love of money is 
the root of all evil; which while some coveted af- 
ter, they have erred- from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.” 

What is that which will survive when the earth 
is burnt up and the heavens are rolled together as 
a scroll? Whatis that, which will be miae beyond 
the judgment, an “inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away?’ It is the love 
of Christ, shed abroad in the heart, and leading me 
to renounce the world and follow him? = Itis a faith 
in him that overcometh the world, and bids me 
count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of him. It is pure and undefiled relig- 
ion before God, even the Father. May this be the 
portion of our beloved readers; that when they 
go out of the world, they may go home to the bo- 
som of their Redeemer. 








MISCELLANY. 








PERSIAN INTEGRITY. 


A curious account is given in Malcom’s Persia, 
of Shaikh Mohydeen Abdool Kauder. Being in- 
duced to undertake a religious life, after the fash- 
ion of his country, his mother, taking out eighty 
deenars, as he says, gave him half, as all his in- 
heritance, the other half, being reserved for his 
brother. 

She made me swear, when she gave it to me, 
never to tell a hie; and afterwards bade me fare- 
well, exclaiming, ‘Go, my son, I give thee to God. 
We shall not meet again until the day of judgment!’ 
I went on well till I came near Hamadan, when our 
kiffilah was plundered by sixty horsemen. One fel- 
low asked me what 1 had got? ‘ Forty deenars,’ I 
said, ‘are sewed under my grament.’ The fellow 
laughed, thinking, no doubt, I was joking him. 
‘What have you got?’ said another. I gave him 
the same answer. When they were dividing the 
spoil, I was called to an eminence where their chief 
stood. ‘ What property have you, my little fellow ?’ 
said he. ‘I have told your people already,’ I repli- 
ed; ‘I have forty deenars sewed up carefully in my 
clothes’ He desired them to be ripped open, and 
found my money. ‘And how came you,’ said he 
with surprise, ‘to declare so openly, what has been 
so carefully hidden?’ ‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘I will 
not be false to my mother, to whom I have promis- 
ed never to conceal the truth.’ ‘ Child,’ said the 
robber, ‘ hast thou such a sense of thy duty to thy 
mother at thy years; and am I insensible at my age, 
of the duty I owe to my God ?—Give me thy hand, 
innocent boy,’ he continued, ‘that I may swear re- 
pentance upon it.’ He did so. His followers were 
all alike struck with this scene. ‘ You have been 
our leader in guilt,’ said they to their chief, ‘ be the 
same in the path of virtue;’ and instantly, at his 
order, they made restitution of their spoil, and vowed 
repentance on my hand. 


-—Kr— 

Volition and Necessity.—I have always been a- 
mused at the following distinction, which a boy 
made between what he did unconsciously, and what 
he intended to do.—A little fellow,- tired of the 
monotony of the school-room, began to amuse him- 
self by making faces, blowing through his hands, 
&c. at last he whistled aloud.—‘‘ Who whistled ?” 


asked the master. ‘ Bill Cole,” answered the boy 
who satnexthim. ‘‘ Come here, sir,’ said the mas- 
ter—‘what did you whistle for ?”—*‘ Master, I 
didn’t whistle.” ‘ Master, he did; I see him do it.’ 
** Master, I didn’t thertainly,” lisped the culprit, 
“it whistled itself !” [Boston Centinel. 


———— 


Party Spirit—While it lasts, nothing in {the 
whole range of mental poison corrodes like part 
spirit. It seems, by some demoniac Magic ~ 
change our very being; inflames the life blood in 
self, and penetrates the whole system of the pa. 
tient, who knows not himself while under its influ. 
ence. —eLA-— 

Christian Experience.—Past experience and for. 
mer manifestations of divine love should be as care. 
fully kept in recollection as old receipts : they will 
afford satisfaction in review, and hope in Prospect 


—-eLA— 
Heaven.—To be in Christ is heaven below ; ang 
to be with Christ is heaven above. 
en 
The Eye.—Trust not a man in the night, whose 
eye roves from yours in the light. 


A 
Hlonesty.—An honest man is believed without 
an oath, for his reputation swears. for him. 


CPOE. RP POI 
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POETRY. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany, 
MARY AND EMMA, 
Bright Mary with her laughing eyes 

And silken hair and dimpled aa. 
Was uttering loud and merry cries, 

And playing many a childish freak. 
She laid her face to pussy’s fur, 

And softly stroked the favorite cat ; 
Then listened to her drowsy purr, 

And gave her oft a gentle pat. 
Next, rousing Hero from his sleep, 

With many a long and joyful shout, 
She made hin run, and play and leap, 

Till he was fairly wearied out. 

But, still the little happy thing 

Kept gaily dancing on ; 
Frisking about in merry ring, 

Though puss and dog were gone. 
Just then, a low and piteous wail 
oe faintly on her ear, 

was borne upon the passing gale 

And made her shake with a , 

She stopped her childish pranks, and sprung 

To mother’s sheltering arms, 

And round her yielding neck she clung, 

To shield her from alarms. 

The mother hushed her idle fears, 

Then hastened to the door, 

And found a young girl, bathed in tears, 

Shivering with cold all o’er. 

Her little feet were wet and bare ; 

Her scanty garments sadly torn ; 
‘Dirty and matted was her hair ; 

Her whole appearance most forlorn. 
The lady took her icy hands, 

And led her in the house, 

While giddy Mary, wondering stands, 

As still as any mouse. 

To warm and feed the suffering child, 

bye prs first thought and care , 
But still she talked in accents wild, 

Of mother sleeping, where 

The cold snow fell about her bed, 
And loud winds whistled chill, 

And how she clasped her aching lead, 
Because she was so ill. : 

She would not touch the offered food, 
Till first, with duteous care, 

She prayed the lady, kind and good, 
That mother too might share. 

They searched, and soon the mother found, 
Chilled by the wind’s cold breath, 

Upon the frozen, snowy ground, 
Sleeping the sleep of death. 

But Emma cloth’d, and warm’d, and fed, 
Full soon her griefs forgot ; 

With Mary, round and round she sped, 
And blest her happy lot. 

Stockbridge. 


oe 
INFANT’S HYMN. 

Jesus, now with listening ear, 

Condescend our prayers to hear ; 

Though we little infants are. 

Even we may claim thy care. 

Thou thy people didst inspire 

With this ardent, pure desire, 

That such little ones as we 

Early should be brought to thee. 

Still continue, Lord, to grant 

Us the blessings which we want ; 

Bless our teachers, patrons, friends, 

With the joy that never ends. 

To the Father, and the Son, 

And the Spirit, three in one, 





All the glory now be given, 


Even as it is in heayen. [Child’s Magazine. 
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